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Sr. Hetena, a little island, some eight miles long, twenty in circumference, 
and situated in the Atlantic Ocean (S. lat. 16°), is of more importance in 
the map of the world than, from its size and resources, might be expected. 
It has most aptly been named by an old writer, ‘The Inn of the Sea,” 
for, during the wintry gales, from March till August, which render 
anchorage at the Cape of Good Hope so perilous, homeward-bound vessels 
from the southern seas, find safe harbour here, and leave their-merchandize 
in exchange for such provisions as the islanders can spare. 
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Since the establishment of the “ overland route to India,” the commercial 
interests of St. Helena have suffered severely ; and whereas, in the old 
“ shipping season,” James Town presented a scene of bustle, excitement, 
and of that deep enjoyment of rest on shore which only those who have 
made long voyages can appreciate, the arrival of trading-ships now-a-days 
is a mere matter of competition among a few merchants. 

The tomb of Napoleon, when it contained its illustrious tenant, was an 
object of deep interest to voyagers, especially to the French ; and many a 
little band have I seen marshalled for a march to the valley where he lay, 
and there, kneeling round the grave, soldiers and sailors, with tears and 
prayers, would ofttimes leave their crosses of the Legion of Honour, as an 
offering of homage to the dead. 

This island was discovered in 1502 by the Portuguese, under Admiral 
Pimmel. It received its name from having been descried on St. Helen’s 
day. The Portuguese, it is said, succeeded in concealing the existence of 
the island from other nations till 1588, when it was observed by Captain 
Cavendish, on his return from a voyage round the world. It next became 
known to the Dutch, who settled there in 1600, but they were again de- 
prived of it by the English. After being alternately possessed by both 
nations, England kept her ground, and Charles II. assigned it by a 
charter to the East India Company. Many settlers were induced by offers 
of land to emigrate thither from England, and after the great fire of London 
in 1666, several ruined families sought relief from poverty in St. Helena. 

When St. Helena was first tenanted by the Portuguese, the interior was 
one entire forest, and many of the rocky precipices on the coast were 
covered to the brink with the gum-wood tree.* 

Its first settlement has been ascribed to the circumstance of several 
Portuguese noblemen, who had deserted to India, to native princes, being 
put on board ship in disgrace, and ordered by Albuquerque, the admiral, 
to return to Europe. buquerque had punished them by having their 
noses and ears cut off. One of them, Fernandez Lopez, preferring a 
voluntary exile to a life of ignominy at home, was at his own request 
landed at St. Helena, with a few slaves, in 1513. His shipmates, com- 
miserating his sufferings, contributed such comforts as they could to his 
forlorn situation. Hogs, goats,t and poultry were landed for his sus- 
tenance, and it is pretended that partridges, pheasants, Guinea and pea 
fowl, were let: loose in the woods; but this latter must have been an 
after-thought. Lopez and his followers planted fig, lemon, orange, and 
peach trees;. the last. named are now so common as to be food for pigs in 
the fruit seasons. By the skill of Lopez in botany and gardening, the 
fruit-trees were to. great perfection, and. after four years’ exile he 
was ordered home ; the spots he had cultivated continued to supply 
the ships of his country with refreshment and provision. 

Another account informs us that the sick left there by Lopez were 
solaced by the arrival of a hermit; “but he,” says the tradition, “ pre- 
ferred the pleasure of hunting (shooting doubtless) before his duties, and 
so was sent for back again.” Sometime afterwards “‘ two Caffres from 


* “Tt is remarkable,” says Beatson, a former governor of St. Helena, “that 
a species of gum-wood tree (Conyza gummifera), which is indigenous to 
the climate of St. Helena, and which has not, I believe, been discovered 
upon the opposite continent of Africa, has been found upon Gough’s Island 
and Tristan d’Acunha.” 

+ To the goats is attributed the total ruin of the forests. 
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the Cape, and an inhabitant of Java, having made their escape from some 
Portuguese vessels, with two women, into this island, multiplied there to 
the number of twenty, who, keeping themselves at the top of some inac- 
cessible rocks, came down at certain times and killed the sick Portuguese, 
taking what they found away ; but some forces arriving on the island, the 
murderers were seized and carried to Lisbon.” 

How true this may be it is impossible to say, but the strange admixture 
of races in St. Helena quite justifies the notion of Caffres having been 
there in olden time. 

There are various opinions as to the origin of St. Helena. There is no 
doubt that the island is the result of volcanic eruptions; but whether it 
once formed one vast continent with Ascension, Tristan d’Acunha, and 
Gough’s Island, or is the remnant of a large island, cast up from the sea 
by subterraneous operations, it is now difficult to determine. Mr. Forster, 
a creditable authority, is of opinion that it existed before it was attacked 
by volcanos, 

The hills nearest the sea are from eight hundred to one thousand four 
hundred feet in height: those inland rise much higher. Diana’s Peak, 
the most elevated part of the central ridge, vulgarly called “‘ the Devil’s 
Backbone,” running from south-west to north-east, is two thousand six 
hundred and ninety-seven feet above the level of the sea; and for more 
than a year and a half I occupied, with -my husband, an officer command- 
ing a detachment of the ninety-first regiment, at High Knoll, a fortified 
habitation, perched one thousand nine hundred and three feet above James 
Town. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature, while the high lands here are green and fertile, the valleys are 
comparatively barren, growing more so towards the sea: it is this which 
gives to the island such a desolate aspect from the ocean. 

Mr. Foster accounts for the entire absence of thunder and lightning 
storms at St. Helena, by the fact that the highest hills or rocks are a kind 
of lava, and therefore non-conductors. 

The chasms or valleys which divide these hills, ranning from the central 
ridge to the sea, differ materially, in aspect and character, from each other. 
Here a vast solitude of arid rocks, evidently of voleanic formation, presents 
itself—of such a nature is “the Devil's Punchbowl ;” there, verdant 
hills, with silver rills stealing down their sides, relieve the senses with 
their odorous beauty. The valley in which the ashes of Napoleon reposed 
so many years, is exquisitely fertile, and yet lies near the Punchbowl. 
Above you hangs a tremendous cliff, below sweeps a grove of lemon- 
trees; yonder is an orchard loaded with European and tropic fruit. 
We can hear the sighing of the trade-wind through the pineasters (Seotch 
firs) which fringe that slope, terminating in fantastic rocks; and for what 
may be called Satanic beauty, we must toil further, and look upon “ Lot, 
Lot’s wife, and daughters,” a group of rocks forming an extraordinary 
feature in the scenery near Sand Bay. So wild is the character of the vast 
chasm in which they stand, that in viewing it for the first time, one feels 
one’s self transported to a new planet. 

Pause till eventide amid this indescribable scenery, and mayhap you 
may have a glimpse of a lunar-rainbow. We had, in 1836-7, two oppor- 
tunities of witnessing this radiant phenomenon, as it spanned, for twenty 
minutes, the humble burying-ground of the poor Chinese husbandmen. 
Men interested in the studies of astronomy, geology, mineralogy, and 
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botany, have at St. Helena one of the finest fields for speculation in the 
world; and it is remarkable that our scientific societies should have taken 
so little interest in such a locality. Halley, indeed, passed some time at St. 
Helena, and added materially to his stock of knowledge ; but the various 
ores, the singular varieties of strata, the grand, abrupt, basaltic elevations, 
of which “ Lot” is the chief; the clays, manifold in colour and character ; 
the specimens of marine shells found on the summits of the hills ; the lava 
and cinders scattered among the indigenous plants, the various proofs of 
successive changes in the nature of the soil—these, and more than these, 
demand, for the sake of science, a closer inspection than has hitherto been 
bestowed on them; and in this particular age, some attention is due to a 
report made in 1715 by a Spanish priest and his companion, an engineer, 
who visited St. Helena ona tour of research. A long residence in Mexico 
and Peru entitled the authors of this report, made officially to the 
governor, to some credit. 

They declared their opinion that the island contained “rich mines of 
metal,” and they pointed out to the Governor, several places in a stony 
soil where there were “ indications of a gold-mine.” 

Metal of various kinds is supposed to exist in Turk’s Cap Valley, and 
it was thought that the Spaniards would have succeeded better in their 
researches on this spot, if the shaft they sunk had commenced at the foot of 
the hill, instead of the summit. Be this as it may, it would be worth the 
while of the Royal Society to institute an inquiry on this subject; there 
are on the island many intelligent, and some scientific persons, who would 
do no discredit to such a commission. 

My space being exceedingly limited, I must hasten to describe the 
principal spots marked on the map accompanying this article. 

You must therefore imagine yourself, my reader, landed with me on the 
glacis, surrounded by the Lascars employed about the shipping. How the 
tropic sun—reflected by the illimitable sea on the one hand, by bold, red 
rocks on the other—scorches our faces and debilitates our frames! We 
breathe again on entering James Town, though between this and the hill- 
tops, there averages a difference of ten degrees in the thermometer. It 
consists of three streets, shaped in the form of a Y ; the stem of the letter 
may represent the principal thoroughfare, built with some attention to 
regularity. 

Pray observe the valley, or rather gully, in which the town lies; it is 
clear—from the corresponding layers of strata, especially of that red vein 
of clay in Ladder Hill, on our right, with those of Rupert’s on our left— 
that James’s Valley is a chasm which has been suddenly formed by a vol- 
canic convulsion. 

The inclined plane at Ladder Hill is the more striking as a specimen of 
art, from its connexion with the wild rock on which it rests; it saves 
many a weary journey from the town to the fortifications above, bristling 
with guns and manned by artillery. There are, however, some half-dozen 
Chinese on their winding way up the hill-side, who take no advantage of 
the plane, and the patient mules, working the simple machinery by means 
of a capstan-bar and a rope, at the top. Verily, in looking on these 
Chinamen, one is involuntarily reminded of the old willow-patterned blue 
plate of one’s nursery table; there they are, with their long tails, their 
loose dresses, their wide trousers, and their snub-toed shoes, and a bent 
bamboo on their shoulders with a basket at either end. ‘They have sold 
their goods, eggs and potatoes, or poultry and huge cabbages,—the poultry 
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at from seven to ten shillings a couple, the cabbages at a shilling each— 


and are taking back their baskets. At one end of the bamboo hangs the 
one, laden with household stores, at the other the basket is filled with 
stones for ballast! They heed not the old St. Helena proverb, that “ A 
man may choose whether he shall break his heart in going up-hill, or his 
neck in coming down,” for they never seem heated or out of breath, or 
disordered in their dress or aspect. They are famous farmers, and when 
other people’s chickens fail, or crops fade, they, by their cleanliness and 
tenderness as regards the one, and their patience in irrigating the other, 
have always a good stock of poultry, eggs, potatoes, pumpkins, bananas, 
&c., for the shipping. To watch a Chinaman feeding his chickens, tending 
his sick hens, ehanging their nests and provisions, and doctoring his 
colonies of young, old, diseased, and convalescent, affords an excellent 
lesson to the economist of food under limited circumstances. 

These quaint-looking husbandmen were established on the island by the 
East India Company, but are greatly reduced in numbers. 

At the head of James Town is the waterfall: here it is said the great 
crater existed which split the island into so many chasms, as to give it the 
appearance of a huge cake from which manifold slices have been cut. 
Beyond this lies Plantation House, the charming residence of the Gover- 
nor. Below the waterfall is the Briars, the first habitation of Napoleon, 
who set foot as a prisoner on “ the accursed island ” (*‘L’isola maladetta),” 
as he termed it, on the 16th of October 1815; dying at Longwood on the 
5th of May 1821. (His remains were exhumed with great ceremony by 
order of Louis Philippe, on the 16th of October 1840.) 

The traveller’s first exploring ride, even at this day, on landing at St. 
Helena, is eastward, up that barren road leading to Longwood, celebrated 
for centuries to come as the residence of him who would fain have conquered 
the world. ‘The great wood marked on the map was once a forest, it is 
now dotted with a few gum-wood trees: geologists are of opinion that an 
inspection of this plain would lead to some valuable discoveries, or at 
least to some plausible deductions, not merely concerning the original 
formation of St. Helena, but of islands in general. 

West of Longwood is the Devil’s Punchbowl : this is also the remains of 
an immense crater. West of this again is the pretty valley, shaded by 
willows, redolent with the odour of tropical plants, and watered by the 
little fountain which so often refreshed Napoleon, as to elicit a proposi- 
tion from him, that if he lived he would crown it, in testimony of the 
relief it afforded him! Here “they buried him.” On the southern side 
of the central ridge are numerots pretty homesteads, highly cultivated, 
and presenting the more curious appearance to the spectator from the 
mixture of tropical with the European plants in which they are embosomed ; 
and amidst the dense foliage of the “ brave old oak,” the lovely camelia 
tree, the sturdy holly, the African lilac, the gigantic Norfolk pine, the 
prickly-pear bush, and the “ sad acacia,” may be heard the cooing of the 
little ground-dove, the whirr of the golden pheasant’s gorgeous wings, the 
call of the dauntless red-legged partridge, the song of the yellow-breasted 
canary, and the sharp twitter of the avre-de-vat and Java sparrow. The 
most singular winged creature at St. Helena is the wire-bird : it is believed 
to be peculiar to the island. 

Friar’s and Lemon Valley are interesting localities, and, I cannot help 


thinking, must have been some of the first spots brouglit under cultiva- 
tion. 
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On the ridgy boundary of Friar’s Valley is a singular group of loose 
rocks, which at a distance has every appearance of a friar in his flowing 
robe, and with his cowl thrown back. Close to “‘the Friar” is a spot 
named “ Eternity,” by whom so named, tradition saith not; it is covered 
with grave-stones, and is, in my idea, the remains of a burying-ground, 
near a rude chapel, built without a foundation. On the south side of this 
ridge is a fertile valley, in which are the remains of a grove of lemon- 
trees. Within the last few years, I am told that this valley has been ° 
tenanted by those unfortunate Africans who have been liberated by 
British ships of war from their pirate tyrants, trading off the west coast. 

Rupert’s Valley also contains a depét for these poor creatures, several of 
whom were sent to the Cape in 1846, and did some service during the 
odious Kafir war. 

The little islands, dotting the ocean which laves St. Helena, are mere 
rocks. Sandy Bay, to the south-west, is the abode of a few poor fishermen : 
lime is found in the neighbourhood, and some of the coloured population 
earn a livelihood by bringing it round in boats to James Town. There is, 
however, very little traffic among the islanders, whose gains depend chiefly 
on what they can sell to captains and passengers of ships. 

So extraordinary a phenomenon occurred at St. Helena in the year 
1846, that I think the account of it will be read with interest : the circum- 
stance has baffled all the speculations of philosophers, who, from the 
island having remained some hundred years in a settled state, imagined 
that all voleanic operations were at an end—“ that,” to use the language of 
one writer, “ the subterranean vaults had been overflowed and obliterated 
by the ocean.” 

One would imagine, from the following singular account, by an eye- 
witness, of the sudden rising and action of the surf, that the last-named 
process was in actual operation when, on the night of the 16th of Feb- 
ruary 1846, the waters rose so high as to alarm the inhabitants with the 
dread of an earthquake. “ The rollers,’ as these tremendous waves were 
ealled, “‘ drove everything before them. At daybreak on the 17th, the 
sea in front of James Town was a sheet of foam; the harbour was full of 
shipping, and among the vessels were eighteen slavers, some of which had 
been sold, and others partially broken up. About eleven o’clock a.m., 
the ‘ Decobrador’ was lifted from her anchors, and, falling broadside over 
the ‘Cordelia,’ both were carried forward to the sea-guard gate. A 
ship-keeper named Seale and his wife were on board the Cordelia at the 
time, and both must have perished, but for the bravery of an American 
seaman, who, taking a rope in hand, Succeeded in gaining the vessel, 
whence he jumped overboard with Mrs. Seale in his arms ; both were then 
drawn ashore, and a Lascar performed the same kind office for Seale. 
Ship after ship soon yielded to the foree of the waves. At one moment 
a vessel, with her lower spars standing, was lifted up in the air, the next, 
she was floating in ten thousand pieces on the surge; but the most 
singular circumstance attending the phenomenon was, that several mer- 
chant-vessels, lying at anchor clear of the rollers, were becalmed. There 
was not a breath of wind ; the weather was sultry, and occasionally a few 
showers of rain fell. The fishermen out at sea knew nothing of what had 
taken place till they returned to the land. 

“The noise produced by the breaking of the surf upon the rocks was 
deafening ; and when, as a wind-up to the appalling scenes of this memor- 
able day, the sea burst in crested waves over Rupert’s Battery, and 
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carried off a twenty-four pounder and the platform on which it rested, the 
roar of the element was terrific. 

“On the evening of the 17th the waters gradually subsided, and by noon 
on the 18th the effects of the phenomenon were all that marked the 
fearful visitation. 

“The islanders had had some slight warnings of the occurrence ; the 
oppressive heat of the atmosphere, and the rising of the barometer, an 
unusual thing at St. Helena, had attracted the notice of some of the old 
people. The cessation of the south-east trade-wind had been observed 
with some disquietude for ten days previously, and some had eompared 
the state of the atmosphere with their experience of the earthquakes in the 
West Indies.” 

T could fill many a page with “ Recollections of St. Helena,” from the 
moment when, in February 1836, I saw the royal standard of Old 
England supersede the Company’s bunting at Ladder Hill, till we set sail, 
homeward-bound, in the “good ship Auckland,” in July 1839; but 
my space, as I said before, is limited. 1 must, however, claim permission 
of the Editor of the “Home Friend” to offer the following interesting 
sketch of “Forms and Ceremonies at St Helena, nearly a hundred and 
forty years ago.” 

“The chief and only town,” says Beckman, in his ‘ Voyage to St. 
Helena,’ “lies in Chapel Valley. Here the planters live during the 
shipping season; at other times they keep up in the country. The 
Governor-General resides at the castle (on the glacis I have mentioned), 
which is fortified, but sometimes at Plantation House. - 

“They have but one church in the town, and use great formality in 
going thither; for about nine o’clock in the morning, the council, the 
ministers and their wives, together with such commanders of ships as have 
a mind to it, do wait upon the Governor ; after which, a bell being ordered 
to be rung, a company of soldiers with a serjeant—all in good liveries— 
are drawn up in the castle, where they make a lane (resting on their 
arms) as a passage: then comes another serjeant and a company, which 
march by beat of drum before the Governor to church: after follow the 
gentlemen and ladies in their respective order. As soon as the soldiers 
get into the churchyard (or square), they fall off to the right and left, 
making a lane to the church door.” 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


BILLIJIK.—A Turxisn Lecenp. 
THE WONDERFUL DERVISH OF LEDJ GAZI. 


WE were at the romantic old Turkish town of Billijik, in Asia Minor, at 
the distance of a long day’s journey from the city of Brusa, and were there 
hospitably entertained several days by a Catholic Armenian merchant of 
the place, in which is carried on an extensive trade in silk. 

The rough old town is most picturesquely situated at the head of the 
Kera-Deré, or Black Valley, a very long mountain pass, full of enchanting 
and majestic scenery. Part of the town stands on a ridge of rocks, and an 
elevated plateau beyond them; and parts stride down two deep chasms, to 
the level of the mountain streams which flow through the Black Valley, 
towards the Euxine or Black Sea. Domed mosques and tall white mina- 
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rets rise in every quarter of Billijik, and give great beauty to the prospects. 
On a detached rock, which rises out of the deep valley like an island, stand 
the picturesque ruins of a grim old castle, built by some Greek Emperor 
at the earlier part of the middle ages. We were conducted to these ruins 
by Rait Bey, a young Turk of rank, and in the employment of Govern- 
ment. He was a gentle and honest-hearted man, deploring mischiefs and 
acts of tyranny which he could not prevent, and living on the most friendly 
terms with the respectable Armenians of the place. His education was 
far superior to the generality of Turkish effendis ; he had travelled a great 
deal in these desolated Asiatic provinces; he had a perfect passion for 
ruins and all other remnants of antiquity ; he had been a great collector of 
local legends, and these he related with uncommon gusto. 

After climbing among the ruins of the castle of Billijik, and peeping 
into a strange subterranean passage which ran from the castle keep to the 
bottom of that rock, and to the brink of a clear rapid stream, we returned 
to the town, and our kind Armenian host invited the Bey to come and dine 
with us. The pleasant Turk came at once, and we had a merry dinner 
and a long pleasant evening, enlivened by the recital of Turkish legends. 

The taste for this sort of narration is common enough in the country ; 
but usually the Turks who tell the stories firmly believe in them, and are 
angry if you interpose a doubt. Rait Bey related them as curious illustra- 
tions of popular manners and superstitions, telling tnem like an historical 
or poetical antiquary, or as Sir Walter Scott might have done if he had 
been born a Turk, and had only had a Turkish education. M. Garalet 
had tried to tell us the legendary origin of the queer name, Billijik, but he 
had not made much of the story. The Bey now told it with great gusto :— 

‘* In the old time there were two great Deré-Beys, fierce, warlike, power- 
ful, cruel to all men, and full of hatred the one against the other. Mulek 
Bey lived in a strong castle to the eastward, below the Kera-Deré, or Black 
Valley : Courtchid Bey lived to the westward, in a very strong castle on 
the mountains, between the deep ravine of Billijik and the lake of Nicza. 
They had done one another all the harm they possibly could do, as their 
fathers and grandfathers had done before; they had destroyed cattle, 
burned houses, cut down fruit-trees, and carried away slaves, the one from 
the other ; they had met in open battle, they had laid ambuscades for one 
another, but although each bore on his body the marks of his enemy’s sabre, 
neither had been able to destroy the other. They were so wicked and 
cruel that they could only be compared the one to the other. Poor people, 
talking of Mulek Bey, would say that he was as cruel and wicked as 
Courtchid Bey ; and in speaking of Courtchid, they would say that he was 
az bad as Mulek, and more could not have been said. . 

‘ Quiet, innocent God-fearing people, who lived in the country between 
the two castles, long wished and prayed in vain that some end should be 
put to these feuds. At last a dervish, who was returning from Mecca, and 
who had the gift of working great miracles, came to the castle of Mulek, 
below the Black Valley, and spoke words of peace and reconciliation. At 
first the proud and fierce man vowed that he would never be at peace until 
he had torn out the heart of the hereditary foe of his house, and he threat- 
ened to throw the dervish from the top of his highest tower; but as he was 
gnawing with very rage the ivory handle of his yataghan, the thought came 
into his wicked head, that by feigning a reconciliation he might get an oppor- 
tunity for slaying his enemy; and there was a tag of old Turkish rhyme 
which said, ‘If you want to destroy your foe, pretend to be his friend.’ 
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And thereupon, changing his aspect and his language, he despatched the 
dervish up the Black Valley with offers of peace andamity. ‘If I can once 
get within the walls of the accursed Courtchid’s strong castle, I shall be 
satisfied ; for then he dies!’ So said Mulek Bey to himself. At first 
Courtchid Bey was as furious against the dervish as Mulek had been; but 
the same wicked thoughts came into his mind, and he also deceived the der- 
vish, and feigned a sudden desire to be at peace and live in amity. ‘Oh! 
dervish,’ said this Deré-Bey, ‘I have a young son that hath no wife; 
Mulek Bey hath sundry daughters; let there be marriage between our 
houses, and then we shall be the best of friends for evermore.’ The good 
dervish retraced his steps through the Black Valley. ‘The accursed 
Mulek is not so strong a man as I am, nor is he so brave; but he is cun- 
ninger than the great serpent. To prevail over him I must be more 
cunning than he. If he consents to this marriage I shall find the means of 
destroying him!’ So said Courtchid Bey to himself. When the good 
dervish had reported the friendly words of Courtchid to Mulek, the heart of 
Mulek was glad ; for every hour that the dervish had been away he had been 
pondering how he might gain access into the strong castle of his foe, and 
he had devised the same plan of marriage. The good dervish went and 
came between the two great chiefs until all things were settled, and the 
wedding-day was fixed. Courtchid Bey sat on the top of his great tower, 
like an eagle on the rocks, looking with eager eyes towards the Kera-Deré 
pass. ‘Mulek is coming! his footsteps will soon be within the threshold 
of my gate! The accursed Mulek is coming, and bringing with him his 
sons and his daughters, his wives and his maid-servants. Ah! Mulek, 
thou art but a fool in the end! I will not leave a drop of life-blood in 
any of thy stock. The best of thy wives and female slaves I will keep for 
myself, and the rest I will sell to the Kurds!’ So said Courtchid Bey to 
himself on the top of his tower; and at this very season Mulek Bey was 
coming up the valley. 

‘‘ Instead of bringing his fair young daughter, he had dressed up a dwarf 
of marvellous strength, agility, and cunning; and instead of bringing his 
whole harem, he had dressed up thirty of the strongest and bravest of his 
delhis; and these desperate cut-throats, with white shalvars and silken 
robes, with shaven beards and yashmacs over their faces, were now riding 
up the valley, in covered arubas, such as great ladies used and yet use; 
and only Mulek and two of his elder sons, with their horse-boys, and some 
poor slaves who guided their arubas, were clad in male attire. Mulek, 
who had never been seen to laugh before, could not but laugh now, his 
heart was so light, and the disguise so very laughable. The delhis, dressed 
as ladies and female slaves, laughed also as they looked at one another 
through the eye-holes of their yashmacs, and heard the merriment of their 
chief. When they came to the spot which is now covered by the town of 
Billijik, but which was then a lone place, the delhis alighted from the slow 
arubas to stretch their cramped legs, and to sharpen the edges of their yata- 
ghans upon the faces of the hard rocks. The verb to sharpen is in Turkish 
* Billijik ;’ and from this sharpening of the yataghans the place took its 
name. ‘* When we are within Courtchid’s castle-walls, and I cry out 
Billijik !’ said the joyous Mulek to his women-dressed men, ‘ then fall on 
and strike at the heart ; only leave my foe to me and my eldest son. Oh! 
Courtchid, thou art but an ass! I will slay thee and all thy children; I 
will take thy fairest wives and female slaves to my own harem, and the old 
and ugly ones I will sell to the Kurds.’ 
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‘In due time he and his people reached the castle to which they were 

ing, and were admitted, with great signs of joy, within the strong gates. 
Beyond the threshold the two chiefs embraced most lovingly, each saying 
to himself, ‘I have thee at last! thou art fallen into my trap!’ , 

“‘ Courtchid had devised, with much cunning, how to dispose of all his 
foes at one blow. The women would be fatigued and taken at once into 
the harem; the men would require rest and ablution and food, before 
attending the marriage ceremony, and they would be conducted into the 
upper’ apartment of a tower that stood apart in a corner of the castle ; this 
tower had grated windows, grated with iron bars, the door of entrance 
was of iron, the flooring ofthe upper apartment and the staircase which led 
to it were of wood, and under the staircase, and in the dark chamber 
beneath the floor, Courtehid had caused to be heaped pitch, pine, dry 
twigs, grass, and other most combustible materials ; and as soon as Mulek 
and his men were up stairs, fire was to be set to these great heaps, and the 
iron door of the tower was to be closed and fastened from without. With 
so good a plan, Courtchid had adopted no other stratagem and precaution ; 
to keep up the show of amity, he had left his yataghan in the hall above, 
and his people, gathered in the eastle-yard to do honour to his guests, were 
nearly all unarmed. As he was giving another warm embrace to his 
deadly foe, Mulek thrust a concealed dagger into his heart, and shouted 
* Billijik !’ and Courtchid fell dead at his feet, and his delhis fell upon 
Courtchid’s people, and slew them all, slaying first the chief's sons and 
grandsons, and not leaving a male alive within the walls. 

“ And this being quickly over, they collected the women and bound them, 
and having feasted well and taken possession ofall the arms, furniture, and 
garments, and all things worth carrying away, they set fire to the castle in 
every part, and left it a black desolate ruin; even as it now is. And 
Mulek went away rejoicing through the Black Valley ; and he placed the 
finest of the women in his own harem, and gave the rest toa Kurdish slave- 
dealer, in exchange for some camels a she-asses. As for the good 
dervish who was in the castle at the time of the slaughter, he was never 
seen more ; some opined that he had been killed and burned with Courtchid 
Bey and his people ; but others said that he had turned himself into a bird 
and had flown away with the sacred works, when the smoke and flames first 
began to rise within the towers of the strong castle. 

“« All men in those times much admired the successful eunning of Mulek, 
and, as there was one tyrant the less, most men rejoiced at the destruction 
of Courtchid and his evil race. But as Mulek Bey continued to beas cruel 
and oppressive as ever, most people who dwelt in those parts wished that 
he too might fall by guile and cunning. He was too strong to be at- 
tacked by open force ; it was only by somebody as crafty as himself that 
his ruin could be accomplished. 

“Many who believed that the saintly dervish had not flown away like a 
bird, but had been roasted like a Bairam sheep in Courtchid’s castle, often 
said, between their teeth, that the old tyrant would burn in another place, 
and perhaps, even in this world, pay dearly for having so treated a servant 
of the Prophet, who had come hither from the Prophet's tomb. 

“Years passed away, and theold man’s beard grew white as the snow on 
the top of Olympus; but there was no visible decrease either of his bodily 
strength or of his cunning, either of his power or of his cruelty, when a 
very indolent Sultan died, and was suceeeded by a Padishah of more ac- 
tivity and energy. The new Sultan chose for his grand vizier a fighting and 
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eunning Georgian, who had once been a slave, but who was now determined 
to root out such of the Deré Beys as paid no taxes, and gave great trouble 
to the Government over in Stamboul. Mulek was one of the first against 
whom he directed his attack. Knowing his man, he went most cautiously to 
work, sending him a friendly message and a rich present on his accession to 
office, and keeping his intention close within his own breast. 

“‘ One bright summer’s day, the twenty-first anniversary of Mulek’s grand 
exploit in the castle of Courtchid—a day which the old tyrant always kept as 
a day of festivity—two green-turbaned dervishes, of the most meek, modest, 
and holy aspect, rode up to the gates and craved the hospitality of the house. 

“¢ Mashallah,’ said the feasting Mulek, who had been drinking of the 
forbidden wine, ‘the dervishes come in good time! By the beard of the 
Prophet, the servants of the Prophet are welcome! Throw open the gates 
and conduct them to this my inner chamber, for they shall be seated on my 
own divan and eat out of my own dishes, with me and my eldest son!’ 

‘Soon the saintly-looking dervishes were in the presence of the chief 
and his heir, and numerous and soft and sweet were the salutations which 
passed between them. 

*** My eyes! my souls!’ said Mulek Bey, ‘ throw off your beneeshes and 
sit and eat.’ 

‘My lamb!’ said one of the dervishes, ‘I have first a little matter of 
business to settle with thee !’ 

‘* And then the two dervishes, throwing off their cloaks, stood revealed in 
the dress of the Sultan’s bostanjees, or executioners ; and he of the two who 
had last spoken, produced an imperial firman signed by the Sultan’s own 
seal, and importing, in few and plain terms, that Mulek Bey and his sons must 
quietly submit to have their heads taken off, and that no men must dare 
resist these two faithful messengers of the representative of the Prophet, 
or oppose destiny and the will of the Padishah. 

** While one of the bestanjees read, or rather repeated by rote, this short 
mandate, his companion produced a tough bowstring. Old Mulek merely 
said, ‘ Kismet! Destiny! My hour has come at last !’ and he bent his bare 
neck before the firman. His son would have clapped his hands as a sum- 
mons, and would have called for help, but he was paralyzed, as Mussulmans 
almost invariably used to be under such circumstances—ay, many of them 
who had laughed at the Sultan’s orders for a longer time than Mulek, and 
who had been far more powerful and terrible than he; and, in this manner, 
the two bostanjees strangled the old Bey first, and the young Bey after- 
wards, with the greatest ease and quietness imaginable. 

“The pretended dervishes, who had brought good yataghans as well as 
bowstrings, cut off the two heads, and each of them carrying a head under 
his arm, they went forth to the outer apartment, where the two younger 
sons of the family were feasting with the vassals and friends of the house. 

‘“« This sudden and most unexpected apparition caused much emotion— 
though not quite so much as might be expected by you Europeans, who 
know nothing ofour kismet, and have none of the quiet Turkish submission 
to destiny. 

“**Tnshallah! please God! I must have two more heads,’ said one of the 
bostanjees, holding out the imperial scroll in one hand and the ghastly 
head of Mulek Bey in the other. 

** At sight of the firman, vassals and friends all fell prostrate and bent 
their faces to the floor, and only the two sons of the Bey stood up and cried 
‘Amaun! amaun! mercy! mercy!’ 
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‘‘ «Kismet,’ said the grimmer of the two bostanjees, coaxing tne end of 
the bowstring round the neck of one of the sons, who was presently a dead 
man. 

“ The last of the Bey’s sons would have made a struggle for life, but not 
a man seemed disposed to back him ; and when only about a dozen janizaries, 
who had been concealed close at hand, and who had come in through the 
unclosed gate, made their appearance in the crowded hall, the strong 
young man submitted his neck to the cord, and all the company assembled 
said, ‘ Mashallah! It is the will of the Padishah! Inshallah! It is 
well done!’ 

“ That very evening the two bostanjees, each carrying two heads at his 
saddle-bow, rode merrily up the Black Valley on their return to Stamboul. 
The janizaries who remained looked after the women and children. The 
fairest of the women were sent to stock the harem of the new grand vizer, 
and the commoner sort, together with the children, were sold to the slave- 
dealers. So that in the end it fared no better with the house of Mulek 
than it had done with the house of Courtchid. Those who believed that 
the good dervish had been burned, now said that they had known all along 
how it would be, and that it was quite natural that the old Deré Bey 
should have met his doom at the hands of two sham dervishes. 

“ Well! there were now two tyrants the less in these parts. But the 
poor people had not long to rejoice, for the Porte sent hither a rapacious 
and bloody pasha with an armed host of hungry retainers, and the condition 
of the country became worse than before ; insomuch that the peasants were 
often heard to say—‘ We wish the Deré Beys were back again! They 
always left us something, but this pasha and his armed men will leave us 
nothing at all! Mulek Bey spent his wealth among us; Halil Pasha 
sends all his money to Stamboul. Compared with this pasha, Mulek Bey 
was an angel !’ ” 








SEA-COASTS AND SHORES OF CILICIA.—No, VIIL 
MOUNT CARMEL AND CAIPHA. 


We left Ptolemais an hour before sunrise, and, passing through the well- 
guarded gates of the city, rode pleasantly along by the seaside towards the 
foot of Mount Carmel. Save the gentle sound of the waves as they laved 
the soft sand of the beach, there was nothing to interrupt the perfect still- 
ness of the hour. A few seagulls and sandpipers were busily watching 
for their food on the margin of the wave, and an occasional kingfisher 
dived with fearless splash into the blue depths of the ocean, soaring high 
again with the booty firmly suspended from its talons. When Paul quitted 
Ptolemais, and went and lodged with Philip the Evangelist at Cesarea 
(Acts xxi. 8), most probably the sand in which our horses’ footsteps now 
left deep impressions, bore then the imprints of the apostle’s sandalled feet, 
till the waves of the sea, like the waves of time, rolled over them and 
washed them from sight and memory. On our left hand were countless 
sand-hillocks, plentifully interspersed with palm-trees; to our right hand, the 
broad and fathomless ocean, and before us the gently-curving beach, ter- 
minating in an abrupt point with the still distant Mount of Carmel. After 
an hour's incessant march we reached the borders of a pleasant stream that 
flowed noiselessly into the Bay of Acre: here our thirsty animals stopped at 
midchannel, and leisurely drunk of the waters of Kishon, “ that ancient 
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river, the river Kishon!” (Judges v. 21.) Its waters were now low and 
easily forded, but our muleteer assured us that after heavy falls of rain in the 
spring and autumn of the year, such was the strength of the torrent that 
the ford was rendered utterly impracticable, and such horsemen as were 
necessitated by circumstances to pass from Acre to Carmel, invariably pre- 
ferred walking their horses into the sea, and swimming where the tide had 
lost its impetus, to risking their own or their animals’ lives in the river. 


Mount CARMEL, 


This apparently very insignificant stream is the identical river that intersects 
the plain of Esdraelon, where Barak descended with his ten thousand men 
and defeated Sisera with his ‘‘ nine hundred chariots of iron,” and the army 
Sisera had collected of people from ‘‘ Harosheth of the Gentiles, unto the 
river of Kishon.” (Judges iv. 13.) Resuming our journey we passed several 
wrecks of what seemed to have been once stately vessels ; and such had 
been the force of the gales which caused them to perish, that some were 
driven high and dry upon the beach, many paces from where the waves 
now broke. As we approached the modern town of Caipha (so modern 
that it could hardly rank as a village in 1846, though it now boasts a 
population of nearly seven thousand), the stir and bustle about the seaside 
which was thronged with boats busily occupied loading grain for the vessels 
of various nations in the offing, gave ample evidence that though mean in 
its appearance, commerce gave a spur to the populace, and that Caipha, 
like Beyrout, might rear up for itself an importance to which, in all pro- 
bability, the same spot has never before aspired. Passing under the crazy 
arches of the time-worn gateway, we entered upon a scene of riot and con- 
fusion, which it would be difficult accurately to describe. ‘The spot was an 
open space that had originally boasted of many houses, the foundations of 
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which were distinctly visible, but which had apparently been cleared away 
for the purposes that it now answered, viz., that of a species of corn market, 
where camel-drivers, bringing wheat from the interior, sold the produce 
before ever it was lowered from the camel’s back, by a species of Babel 
auction, where people were heard bidding in a dozen different languages, 
in defiance of the chances and probability of the auctioneer being utterly 
ignorant of what most of them were clamoring about. The wary, keen- 
eyed Israelite, wrapped carefully in his time-worn meshlah ; the sly, fox- 
like Syrian merchant, with meagre, sharp-set features and loose flowing 
robes; the austere Turk, enveloped in ermine-lined mantle; the crafty 
Greek captain ; the blustering English sailor and the polite Frenchman, 
all bows and grimaces—these formed a tableau worked up for a genius like 
Hogarth’s. But the noise ceased as suddenly as it had begun ; the bargain 
had been struck by a Jew; the camels knelt down and their burthens were 
taken from their backs and emptied into a boat, and then the mob dis- 
persed, giving us place to pass on and continue our route through the 
town. Our path was flanked on either side by a long range of filthy and 
miserable hovels, which answered the purposes of shops: here meat, vege- 
tables, and fruit were exposed for sale; but they looked so little tempting 
that the man must be a-hungered indeed who could partake of such loath- 
some food. Clouds of flies infested these shops; but the wretched-looking 
tenants smoked on in perfect apathy, well aware that the wants of the 
village and the shipping must be supplied, and that before noon their stores 
would be wellnigh swept away. Through an occasional aperture in these 
bazaars we —a a faint glimpse of the interior economy ef the streets 
and houses of the town ; quite enough, however, to convince us that how- 
ever wretched the street we were now threading, however full of mud, 
filth, and abominations, we witnessed only a fraction of the misery and 
impurities contained within the walls, Ansious to be rid of the flies and 
other nuisances we urged our nags on, and trotting through the opposite 
gateway to the one by which we had entered, we came upon a pleasant 
elevation overhanging the sea, and, dismounting, sat down to breakfast 
under the shade of some friendly olive-trees. ‘The air was here pure and 
exhilarating ; beneath us rolled the restless waves of the Mediterranean, 
above us, high towering towards the skies, rose the far-famed mountain of 
Elisha. From hence it was our intention to visit the convent situated on the 
top of Mount Carmel, but the ascent was so steep that it was found expe- 
dient to leave our horses at a caravanserai in Caipha, and hire donkeys, 
which are here plentiful, and kept specially to be hired out for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. Whilst our guide was gone into the town to seek for 
these useful little animals, we amused ourselves by watching the groups of 
travellers or strangers that issued from the town, all bent on visiting the 
convent on Mount Carmel: some of these were natives, some Europeans, 
mostly the masters of the ships then in harbour, and all were mounted on 
active little donkeys; but, amongst others, there was a solitary woman 
carefully enveloped in veils, who, riding on her donkey, and followed by a 
mounted servant, was urging her way in much apparent hurry to the con- 
vent. This woman was, in all probability, a Catholic, going upon a visit to 
her confessor, and possibly the wife of one of the native consular agents. 
There was nothing extraordinary or worth recording in all this, but to our 
minds it forcibly pictured a well-known passage in the Holy Scriptures :— 
“Then she saddled an ass, and said to her servant, Drive and go forward ; 
slack not thy riding for me except I bid thee. So she went, and came unto 
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the man of God to Mount Carmel.” (2 Kings iv. 24, 25.) The woman, from 
the gay caparison of the donkey, was evidently some one of importance in 
the town; the lad that followed her, whose donkey was without saddle or 
bridle, was evidently a menial ; and though Caipha was not Shunem, in our 
eyes the illustration was complete. Whilst contemplating this scene, the 
guide returned, accompanied by an Egyptian donkey-boy, who, in the 
spirit of emigration, had found his way to Caipha, and there reaped no 
mean profits from the purses of strangers visiting Carmel. We imme- 
diately engaged the services of this youthful donkey driver, on whose 
donkeys we mounted and proceeded to visit the celebrated cave of Elisha. 
The pathway was in many places narrow and precipitous, and the loose 
sandy soil often crumbled and gave way beneath us. Reaching a fountain, 
now dry, but which the natives pretend was the spring from which the 
prophet oftentimes quenched his thirst, we halted to rest cur weary 
animals awhile. Nothing could exceed the barrenness of the soil here- 
abouts; and, looking upwards, the tops of Carmel were bold. A covey 
of red-legged partridges, disturbed by the inquisitive scent of our dogs, 
flapped heavily over our heads for an instant, and then flew rapidly down 
to the plains beneath. From this elevated position the prospect was grand 
in the extreme, but still insignifieant to what we beheld on reaching the 
summits of the mountain. Here, at the extreme point of the highest cape 
in Syria, two thousand feet above the level of the sea, we stood and gazed 
upon the vast horizon, spanning miles upon miles of ocean in that one brief 
and cursory survey. Ships, whose nearer vicinity might have made them 
appear like mountains in the sea, had from this high altitude more the 
appearance of dark spots upon the blue bosom of the ocean, and the smoke 
of a solitary steamer, rapidly making her way towards Smyrna and the 
north, could barely compete in grandeur with the clouds that issued from 
our muleteer’s mouth, as he sat hard by wrapped up in the all-absorbing 
enjoyment of his pipe. A noble panorama meets the eye to the north and 
south and west, and the vast monastery of the monks, looming behind us, 
excludes from view everything else in that direction. To the northward lie 
the city and plains of Acre, and beyond these the distant range of Lebanon ; 
to the southward, the sea-coast, as far as the eye can trace, with Caesarea 
in the distance ; to the south-east, the wide plains of Esdraelon, intersected 
by the river Kishon, whose annual inundations help much in irrigating the 
land, and in making the country fertile and productive. On those plains 
it must have been where the people were assembled when ‘‘ Ahab gathered 
all Israel unto Mount Carmel,” The site on which the miracle was accom- 
plished is beyond doubt defined by circumstances. “ Now, therefore, send and 
gather to me all Israel unto Mount Carmel.” A better spot for so grand 
a spectacle could not have been chosen, Thousands of spectators, dwelling 
in the plains on either side, the congregation of false prophets on the moun- 
tain top; the solitary, but courageous man of God standing aloof, firmer 
than the mountain on which he stood in holy faith and dauntless courage. 
We think we see the multitude thronging the mountain-sides, waving to 
and fro like a human sea; we watch their anxious countenances, their 
listening attitude, whilst a loud clear voice rings upon the air, “‘ Cry aloud 
for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or, peradventure, he sleepeth and must be awaked.” (1 Kings xviii. 28.) 
And then we watch the phrensy of the false prophets and their desvair— 
hopeless irremediable despair—and then a vivid flash of intensely-bright 
lightning, a prostrate multitude, trembling with guilty fear, the miracle 
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accomplished ; the sacrifice accepted; the waters of that ancient river 
Kishon flows with a darker hue from the blood of the false prophets, and 
there is a sound of rain, and ‘‘ the heaven was black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain, and Ahab rode and went to Jezreel.” (1 Kings 
xviii. 45.) Such was the picture easy to the mind’s conception as we stood 
upon the very spot and looked around ; the sky was now serene and clear, 
barely a cloud to shroud its dazzling brilliancy ; the air was pure and 
breathed of health, exhilarating the heart to pleasant themes of thankful- 
ness : and we looked down upon the vast expanse of ocean, its mighty waves 
undulating with the pleasant sea-breeze. 

The hospitable Carmelitan monks showed us much kind attention and 
civility : we visited a grotto, by them styled Elisha’s grave, where they tell 
you the miracle of the dead man coming to life again, by touching the 
prophet’s bones, transpired. There is no doubt that many parts of the 
mountain were familiar to the man of God, but amongst so many caves 
and grottoes, it is absurd to fix upon one in preference to another. Before 
taking leave of-our hospitable entertainers, we mounted to the convent top, 
and saw the sun set in all his magnificent grandeur, the sea looking like a 
refulgent mirror, and the last warm glow of sunshine lighting up the ruins 
of distant Cesarea, as a bright thought of the past may flash upon the time- 
worn memory of the man bowed down with years and sorrows. 


eS ES 


A STORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1641. 


Cou.p the reader have traversed the now peaceful dales of Cavan a little 
more than two hundred years ago, a sickening and mournful scene would 
have met his view. Rebellion and bigotry were stalking through the land, 
and leaving footsteps of blood behind them. Men, women, and children, 
all turned persecutors. Thousands of victims were burned in their houses ; 
others were thrown into dungeons, and there left to pine with hunger ; 
mangled, and left to perish in agony on the highways; dragged by the 
neck through bogs and thickets, hung up by the arms, and then cut and 
maimed, stoned, boiled, and buried alive. Such scenes as these would 
have fallen under his saddened gaze. Amidst this scene of carnage and 
suffering, one—and only one—habitation remained untouched by the blood- 
thirsty persecutors who had raised the fearful cry: “Spare neither woman 
nor child. The English are meat for dogs. Let not one drop of English 
blood be left within the kingdom.” In every other Protestant dwelling 
fire and the sword had done their destructive errand. This island-home 
was filled with fugitives, who had fled to it from the storm which was 
raging without; it was the abode of an aged bishop, whose holy life had 
so touched the hearts of even these maddened persecutors that they declared 
that he should be the last Englishman whom they would drive from their 
shores. ‘Save us! oh, save us,” exclaimed an aged widow, accompanied 
by a terrified child, her grandson, whose parents had fallen victims in the 
massacre. ‘ That I will willingly endeavour to do,” replied the venerable 
bishop, who was standing in the doorway of his palace, ‘although where 
to put you I know not, for my house and my church and every other place 
which I possess is already filled with fugitives. In truth it is a fearful 
time, but let us not forget our Saviour’s words, ‘ Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
“Oh, sir,” exclaimed the widow with a look of terror, “ we will remain in 
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your churchyard ; it may be that our foes will respect that.” And so it 
was arranged: the widow and her grandson were received into the palace, 
and two, who were better able to bear exposure to the open air, took their 
station in the churchyard, which was speedily filled with others who had 
escaped the hands of their ruthless persecutors. The good bishop diligently 
tended the trembling flock thus strangely committed to his care. From the 
23rd of October, when the insurrection commenced, to the 18th of De- 
cember, this sanctuary remained inviolate, but now it too fell under the 
ban of the rebels. A band of them, led by a chief, approached the palace, 
and demanded an interview with its occupant. Clad in a long robe, and 
wearing a venerable beard, the aged bishop came forth, and his tall and 
graceful figure and reverend mien impressed his hardened persecutors with 
a temporary feeling of awe. ‘‘ Father,” said their leader, ‘ we respect you, 
and hitherto we have left you untouched; but these our enemies who are 
with you, they must be sent away.” ‘ Roderic O’Connor, it hath ever been 
the part of a Christian pastor to protect the oppressed, and never must it be 
said that I turned traitor to that holy cause which now for so many years 
Ihave professed.” “‘ We respect you, father,” replied O’Connor, “‘and indeed 
we have shown that we do so; but our orders are peremptory, and you must 
comply with them, or become yourself our prisoner. We love you more 
than any of your countrymen whom we have ever seen, but we cannot 
allow you to harbour traitors to our country and to our religion.” A 
hoarse murmur of “ Heretics! down with them all,” was heard from the rear 
at this moment, and many a heart already beating wildly was quickened by 
that threatening cry. The bishop stepped forward, and raising his finger 
heavenwards, in a clear and loud voice he said: ‘‘ To a Christian and a 
bishop that is now almost seventy, no death for the cause of Christ can 
be bitter ; on the contrary, nothing is more desirable. I cannot send these 
sufferers away, and if it is the Lord’s will I will perish with them. Here I 
am, the Lord do unto me as seemeth good unto Him; the will of the Lord 
be done.” ‘ Then you are our prisoner ;” and accordingly, having placed 
him on horseback, they took him, his sons, and a friend of the bishop’s, to 
a lake about two miles distant. On a small island on this lake stood a 
ruined castle, which served as their prison ; they were at first put in chains, 
the bishop excepted. But their keepers were more humane than many of 
their persecutors would have approved of, for they supplied them with 
food and freed them from their chains, permitting them to erect a rude 
shelter of boards as a protection against the inclemency of the weather. 
Nor were’their religious observances interfered with, and they passed their 
time in a manner becoming persons who knew that every day might be 
their last. The keepers supplied them with bread and wine, and the 
bishop was thus enabled to administer the holy communion to his little 
flock, and a touching scene it must have been to see this sacred rite of our 
faith performed under such solemn and impressive circumstances. 

On the 7th of January 1642, the bishop, with his sons and the friend 
who had gone to prison with him, were set at liberty, an exchange of 
prisoners having been made. ‘ Farewell, good sir, I beg a place in your 
prayers,” said an English gentleman who was left behind in the tower ; “I 
shall ever remember this meeting.” ‘‘ Farewell, my brother, and the bless- 
ing of God be with you. I trust you will ever retain the good lessons 
which you may have learned in this place ; but do not forget that you have 
a frail and wicked heart, and that you live in an ensnaring world, where 
the good resolutions of adversity are too often broken.” 
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A tear dimmed the eye of the prisoner, whose voice had quivered in 
giving utterance to his feelings, and the aged prelate was visibly affected. 
But a more trying scene awaited him, for as he was about to quit the 
place, a general burst of weeping from those who were still detained pri- 
soners completely overcame him, and all wept. “‘ Farewell!” ‘ Farewell!” 
was on every tongue, and a bishop’s benediction was fervently given. 
The rebels had promised this little company of released captives that they 
should be permitted to go to Dublin, which, by a narrowly-timed disclosure 
from one of the conspirators, had been saved from the impending danger, 
and was now a city of refuge forall who could reach it. This promise they 
refused to fulfil, Denis O’Shereden, a clergyman, and a convert from 
Popery, received the party under his roof, which had been respected, 
because he was of an ancient Irish family. The daughters-in-law of the 
bishop had already taken shelter in the same abode. “ Father,” said one 
of them, “‘ what a happy meeting, when I thought we had parted for ever 
in this world,” bending her forehead as she spoke on the bishop’s breast, 
whilst her eyes sparkled with tears. ‘God has been better to us than 
our fears, daughter,” replied the bishop, folding her in his arms ; “ to Him 
be all the praise.” ‘“ Amen,” responded all the party with one voice. 
The bishop was truly the pastor of the new flock which had now come 
under his care On the 30th of January he preached from Psalm cxliv., 
dwelling with peculiar force upon the seventh verse, which he repeated 
again and again; “‘ Send thine hand from above, rid me and deliver me out 
of great waters from the hand of strange children.” So marked was his 
reference to this earnest prayer of the Psalmist, that his little congregation 
was affected to tears. And he was delivered, for on the next day he 
was seriously ill, and calling around him his sons and their wives, he de- 
livered a beautiful farewell—a patriarchal death-song—from which we 
give one extract: “God will surely visit you in due time, and return your 
captivity as the rivers of the south, and bring you back again into your 
possession in this land; though now for a season (if need be) ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations, yet ye shall reap in joy, though 
ye now sow in tears.” Here we cannot refrain from remarking, that now 
these dying words appear to be receiving their fulfilment; and if such 
things may be, surely the sainted spirit of this holy man is now rejoicing 
over the victories which the soldiers of the cross are gaining over sin and 
superstition, in that island where he himself fought so gallantly against 
the same foes. He now became speechless, and slumbered almost con- 
stantly, appearing peaceful and happy. On the 7th of February at about 
midnight, he laid down the soldier’s sword, and received the victor’s 
crown. ‘The rebels attended his burial with great solemnity. Use the 
form provided by your own church over the remains of this venerable man, 
for we respected him greatly,” said their chiefs to the friend who officated 
at the interment.» But he was fearful of rousing the fury of the assembled 
people, and did not avail himself of the permission thus given. 

The rebels fired a volley over his grave as a mark of honour, and 
shouted, “‘ Let the last of the English rest in peace;” and a priest was 
heard to breathe forth the prayer, “O sit mea anima cum Bedello.” (May 
my soul hereafter be with that of Bedell.) The slight veil drawn around 
the subject of our story is now withdrawn, and let it be remembered that 
much of that story is matter of history. The atrocities of the Rebellion, 
the respect shown to the home of the bishop, his imprisonment in the 
ruined castle on the lake, the honours paid to him at his burial, are all 
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recorded on the historian’s pages, and some of the speeches in this nar- 
rative are derived from a similar source. William Bedell it was who 
superintended the translation of the Old Testament into the Irish tongue : 
this translation Robert Boyle printed at his own expense. Who can tell 
how many a cottage home has been gladdened by the light of this lamp of 
life, thus kindled by this pious bishop, and rendered available by this 
Christian philosopher—a happy combination of religion and science. And 
now that Ireland is awaking from her long slumber, and shaking off the 
chains of superstition which have bound her down for so many ages, may 
we not hope that this version is destined to be a greater blessing than it 
has yet been, and that many a penitential tear, and many a heart-cheering 
thrill, will yet be called forth by the perusal of its sacred pages! That 
this may be the case is the earnest prayer of the writer of this story. 


HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC.—No. V. 


RETURNING to the properties of caoutchouc, it may interest some of our 
readers to learn that liquid caoutchouc has been, at different times, sent into 
this country. Professor Faraday describes a specimen sent to him as being 
covered with a pellicle of concrete caoutchouc, supernatant upon a liquid, 
thick, and of a pale yellow colour, bearing some resemblance to cream. 
This liquid part retained many of the properties attributed to:the fresh sap. 
The separation appeared to have taken place long before its arrival here. 
It is considered by Berzelius that the separation of the caoutchouc, existing 
previously in the form of an oily emulsion in the milk, is due to the coagu- 
lation of a portion of vegetable albumen, which gathers out, as it were, the 
caoutchoue globules into a mass, which floats on the surface. Pure caout- 
chouc is transparent and colourless. It is perfectly elastic; and when 
suddenly extended, much latent heat is developed, and free electricity is also 
given out. It isa bad conductor of heat, and a non-conductor of electricity. 
When it has once separated from the juice in the solid form, says Liebig, 
there is no method of obtaining it again suspended as before. In hot water, 
it swells and becomes soft, but is insoluble. both in water and in alcohol. 
Pure ether dissolves it, and leaves it by evaporation, as already noticed, in 
a perfectly elastic state. Frederick the Great appears to have been the 
first to apply this solution to the manufacture of an article of dress. He 
procured a pair of lasts, in the form of riding-boots, and caused an ethereal 
solution of caoutchouc to be applied to these lasts, until a coating of caout- 
chouc of sufficient thickness was deposited on them. The lasts were then 
removed, and the monarch wore the first pair of riding-boots made from 
this process—and probably also the last ; for ether is too expensive a solvent 
for caoutchouc, applied to such purposes. "When the fresh-cut edges of a 
plate of caoutchouc are closely applied together, they immediately adhere. 
and the joint is almost as perfect as though no separation had taken place. 
The same effect may be produced by moistening the edges with a little 
naphtha. Hence the value of caoutchouc to the chemist. He forms an 
elastic tube of a sheet of it, by simply holding it over a glass rod, and cut- 
ting the two edges close off, when, by a little pressure, they unite. In this 
way he makes almost all the flexible joints of his apparatus, and is entirely 
enabled to dispense with the costly and cumbrous metallic fittings which 
would otherwise be necessary. It is certain that, by its adaptation to the 
wants of philosophy, caoutchouc has contributed, next to glass itself, most 
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valuable assistance to the process of chemical discovery. Formerly, only 
the wealthy could afford to make chemical experiments ; now, the student, 
with an expenditure of a few shillings in glass and caoutchouc, has the 
material for the formation of effective and excellent apparatus. 

Caoutchouc is an excellent example of what chemists call hydrocarbons. 
It consists, in fact, when pure, of nothing else but. hydrogen and carbon, 
When caoutchouc is submitted to destructive distillation in a cast-iron still, 
it yields a very important and curious liquid, which is called eaoulchoucine. 
This fluid was discovered by Mr. Barnard, in the course of some experi- 
ments performed by him at Messrs. Enderby’s caoutchouc works at 
Greenwich. It is prepared in the following manner :—Small lumps of 
caoutchouc, about two inches square, are thrown into an iron still, con- 
nected with a proper refrigerating apparatus. A temperature of about 
600° Fabr. is then applied, and a quantity of oil distils over. Nothing 
but a little dirt and charcoal are left behind in the retort. The oil thus 
procured is again repeatedly rectified, until at length a most singular 
fluid is procured. It is the lightest fluid known, yet its vapour is denser 
than many heavy gases. It is extremely volatile, possesses a peculiar 
penetrating odour, and consequently can only be retained in well-stoppered 
vessels. Its most remarkable property, however, is, that it is a perfect 
solvent for the very substance from which it was procured. With this view, 
it is prepared in very large quantities at the manufactory in question, under 
protection of a patent. It very readily evaporates, leaving the caoutchouc 
in its original concrete form upon the surface of any article to which it has 
been applied. It is largely employed on this account in the manufacture 
of various waterproof fabrics, and will doubtless come into most extensive 
use as soon as the term of the patent expires, as it proves an admirable 
solvent for many other substances. The residue after distillation is a 
peculiar greasy substance, which never loses its tenacity and pliability ; and 
it is therefore made use of in the English navy for steeping the cordage, 
in order to render it more durable. It is said that, in the factory in ques- 
tion, upwards of eight hundredweights of caoutchouc are daily submitted 
to the process of distillation, for the purpose of procuring the resulting 
caoutchoucine. ‘The caoutchouc employed for this purpose is the worst 
kind ; the purer sorts being kept for manufacture into various articles. 

Caoutchouc, we may remark, before passing on to the consideration of 
its manufacturing history is employed by the Indians, who extract it from 
the trees, for various purposes. Spread on cloth, they form an impervious 
fabric, applicable to a number of purposes. Caoutchouc in the solid state 
is often also employed for making torches. These are from twenty to 
twenty-four inches long, and about three fingers in thickness. ‘They 
require no wick, and burn exceedingly well, emitting a very clear light, 
but exhaling also an odour which, though far from disagreeable to the 
natives, is so much so to others as to preclude its use for this purpose by 
any but the Indians, Torches of this thickness and length will last about 
twenty-four hours. The formation of squirting bottles out of this sub- 
stance has already been alluded to. At Para it is customary to form 
various fantastic ornaments of caoutchoue—figures of animals, balls, &c. 
The ornamental devices upon these are produced in the same way as upon 
the rubber shoes. Caoutchouc is also made into larger bottles, for holding 
various liquids; a purpose for which it is in every respect well qualified, 
with the exception of the somewhat disagreeable odour which they com- 
municate to their contents. 
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The consistence of specimens of caoutchouc 
seems to differ greatly either with their source 
or mode of extraction. Some kinds are as hard 
as gutta percha, and might serve as a substi- 
tute for that substance; but others never be- 
come solid, but remain always in a soft semi- 
fluid viscid state. resembling bird-lime or 
treacle. At the Great Exhibition some curious 
specimens were shown, which are represented 
in the cut, of cakes of caoutchouc said to be 


found at the root of the India-rubber tree. Cakes or CaourTcnovc, 








MANUFACTURE. 


We now approach the highly-interesting processes connected with the 
caoutchouc manufacture. It will be useful to consider this shortly under 
the respective heads, 1, of the manufacture of raw caoutchouc; 2, of 
elastic fabrics ; 3, of waterproof fabrics; and lastly, of vulcanized caout- 
chouc. If it is added, that the various processes connected with this in- 
teresting substance we have personally inspected at the original manufactory 
in Manchester, an additional degree of interest and value may be felt to 
attach to the following account of the subject. 

Macintosh’s factory stands in a spot a little withdrawn from public 
notice in Manchester, but surrounded by several of the hundred-voiced 
cotton-mills whose whirrings fill the air. The first part of the manufac- 
turing process is the purification of the caoutchouc. For this purpose a 
long trough is arranged down one side of a large room, which is partly 
filled with water kept hot by a steam-pipe. Intu this trough the caout- 
chouc is thrown, in the state in which it is received from abroad—in the 
shape of bottles, or balls, twisted masses, tablets, and skinny shreds, 
Several persons with large sharp knives cut these masses open, and they 
are then allowed to soak. By this means all the earthy impurities are 
softened, and prepared for removal by the next process. A lump of 
caoutchouc is then taken to a machine which is intended to wash such 
impurities entirely away. This consists of a pair of powerful cast-steel 
rollers, the surfaces of which are deeply cut. The caoutchouc is presented 
to these rollers, which seize it, and grind it with immense force at the same 
time that a jet of water falls upon the mass, and washes away in a muddy 
stream all the clay and other foreign ingredients. A curious effect is now 
produced upon the caoutchouc,—it immerges from the machine in the form 
of a coarse corrugated band, its particles having been made to cohere by 
the pressure and heat evolved in the process. The caoutchouc is passed 
several times through this apparatus, until the water removes no more 
impurities; it is then placed aside todry. It is presumed that now the 
raw material is sufficiently pure for the commencement of the proper pro- 
cesses of its manufacture. The next step, therefore, is to manipulate the 
caoutchoue in such a manner as to obtain it in a solid, homogeneous mass. 
The corrugated bands, which resemble coarse sacking, and are of a yellowish 
colour, are, when quite dry, taken to a formidable apparatus called the 
kneading-mill. This is a very massive structure of cast-iron, and as every 
part is subject to a violent straining, it is rendered as strong as possible. 
It consists essentially. of a hollow cylinder, inside which an iron axis, armed 
with projecting pieces, revolves horizontally, a certain space being left 
between it and the sides of the cylinder. About four or five pounds of the 
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purified caoutchouc is stuffed into this iron chest, and the lid is then fastened 
down by a powerful clamp. Power is then put on, and the central iron 
axis: begins to operate upon the mass of yielding, but tough material 
placed within its terrible arms. Slowly revolving, it crushes the loose 
mass by slow degrees into a body of consistent substance, resembling 
dough. After it has been in action a little time, an immense amount of 
heat is developed, so much indeed that the fingers may be as badly burnt 
as if scalded, although no fuel of any kind is used. The whole apparatus 
becomes extremely hot. This is due to the extrication of what is called 
the latent heat of the caoutchouc ; as it is a fact well known to chemists, 
that bodies of all kinds have within themselves always a certain charge of 
caloric, which, not affecting their sensible temperature in ordinary cases, 
can nevertheless be developed in various ways, and especially by pressure, 
which seems to squeeze it out. 

The caoutchouc is now changed in colour to a light brown, and appears 
as a glutinous coherent mass. It is extracted from the machine by simply 
unfastening the lid, when the great hot mass is turned out into the laps of 
the attendants. This mass is again kneaded in another apparatus, some- 
times with the addition of a little dry quicklime. This process is also 
attended with the evolution of much heat, and any water yet remaining 
in the mass is actually converted into steam, a succession of explosions 
being often heard in the apparatus from the disengaged air and steam. A 
very large kneading-mill, capable of containing six or seven masses of the 
size received by the first, is the last apparatus of this kind in which the 
caoutchouc is recomposed. After it has been exposed sufficiently long in 
this engine, the entire mass is turned out as before, and is then placed ina 
cast-iron mould; it is now subjected either to the action of a powerful 
screw, driven down upon it so as to compress it into the mould, or to that 
of an hydraulic press. It is curious that the caoutchouc, in consequence 
of its elasticity, is better compressed by the screw than the press, a successive 
action being apparently necessary for this purpose. In this mould the mass 
remains for some time, until it has taken the shape and size desired; it is 
then about eighteen inches long, nine inches broad, and five thick. 

The last operation to which raw caoutchouc—if such it can now be called— 
is subjected, is to cut it into plates or sheets, and this is effected by a sin- 
gular but ingenious machine invented by a Mr. Beale. Every one must 
have remarked the lined appearance of caoutchoue when sold in the sheet, 
or in the form of tablets for the purpose of the artist. ‘These lines are so 
beautifully regular, that they give the caoutchouc sheet very much the 
appearance of a woven tissue. All such lines are produced by the knife of 
the clever apparatus we are about to describe. The cast-iron mould with its 
block of caoutchouc are placed horizontally upon a movable bed, which the 
machine causes to traverse backwards and forwards at any desired rate of 
speed. About the centre of the apparatus a nice and delicate adjustment of 
mechanism is placed, by which a thin, razor-like knife is made to move from 
side to side with immense rapidity. To the swiftly-moving edge of this 
knife the end of the caoutchouc block is exposed; and the whole appa- 
ratus having been properly adjusted, the block of caoutchouc is gradually 
urged forwards against this edge. Instantly a sheet of the substance 
begins to be separated from it,and by an ingenious arrangement, rolls 
itself upon a roller above. In this way the mass proceeds until its whole 
length has been traversed by the knife, when the motion of the bed is re- 
versed, and in its return to where it started the cutting process begins 
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afresh. By means of serews it is easy to cut the caoutchouc into sheets 
almost as thin as paper, or into tablets of the thickness commonly employed 
for erasing the marks of pencils. Just over the edge of the knife a tiny 
jet of water plays during the whole time of its operation; this cools the 
mass, and renders the operation of cutting the caoutchouc very much more 
easy. With such immense rapidity does the knife of this machine move, 
that it can scarcely be seen to move at all; and the succession of its 
alternations is so rapid, that it produces, instead of a rapidly successive 
sound, a continuous whirring noise, the sure evidence of a high degree of 


rapidity of movement. With this the first branch of the manufacture of 
caoutchouc is completed. 


THE HERO’S FUNERAL, 
By Ropert Montcomery, M.A. 


Tue following extracts are from a recently-published work, in which the 
scenes previous to and attendant upon the funeral of the late- Duke. of 
Wellington are most faithfully and poetically described, in language worthy 
of that great oecasion, to commemorate which the poem was written. 


Night-scenes on November's night is harsh and cold ; 
November 17th. Like banners seem the clouds up-rolled, 
Sable and dusk, in starless heaven, 
And, here and there, by night-gales driven ; 
Fiercely and fast the loud-ton’d rain 
Rattles against the window-pane ; 
But neither wet nor winter’s chill 
The mingled rush becalm of myriads coming still :— 
Through dusky lane, and street, or lighted square 
London is moved, and motion ev’rywhere! 


Midnight. But, at last, there seems a lull, 
Making night more beautiful. 
Chariot, steed, and rapid car 
With fainter cadence roll afar ; 
Till a deeper hush is come, 
And the wide and wakeful hum 
Ebbs and falls, and dies away. 


But the cloudy dawn is waking, 

And the day-tints dimly breaking :— 
Again the fevers of excitement roll 
Tides of emotion through that public soul 
Which heaves vast London, this eventful morn 
When Arthur Wellesley to his tomb is borne. 


Morning. And now go forth !—a spectacle to see 
Eternalized in mind and memory. 
Yet, when the Muse of History records 
The pomp we celebrate, in deathless words, 
She will not pause o’er car and cavalcade 
Or mailéd hosts in banner’d pomp array’d ; 
But this will be the truth to tell,— 
That Empires loved one man so well, 
A million and a half of mourners came, 
Whose hearts were mottoed with his cherish’d name ! 
The People make the pageant then! 
His monument is living men ; 
And never in the past of hero-crowded time 
Look’d Hannibal so great, or Pompey so sublime! 
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On window, roof, and balcony, 
Where foot can stand, or eye can see ; 
By churchyard-gate, or garden wall, 

ear porch and palace, hut and hall 
Crowd human forms, like clust’ring bees, 
That swarm at noon on summer-trees ; 
While, clashing with incessant jar, 
Rush chariot-wheels and rolling car ! 


*Tis eight o'clock by matin chime ; 
And signal-guns announce the time, 
While countless numbers, mute with breathless trance, 
Seem melted into one, to view the pomp advance.— 
With ling’ring preludes, long and low, 
Comes marching on, serene and slow, 
"Mid symphonies of solemn woe, 
Yon Cavalcade of Death ! 
With mourning trump and muffied drum, 
Behold the vast procession come,— 
And hold your pausing breath ! 


But yet awaits a tearful sight, 
Though not with martial splendour dight. 
A groom-led Charger, riderless, 
Comes drooping in its loneliness, 
As though the meek-eyed creature felt 
Funereal sorrow through it melt. 
And, who that saw the boot and spur, 
And did not feel his life-blood stir, 
When that denuded steed a type was made to be 
How glory is the garb earth puts on vanity ! 


Hark! again the muffi’d drum, 
While the plum’d Battalions come, 
Timing deep their measur’d tread 
To the March surnam’d the Dead, 
Six in file, in single rank, 
Ringing out a hollow clank :— 
Mingle with the martial scene 
Mailéd Guard and red Marine, 
Foot and Horse-Artillery, 
And brigades of Infantry.— 
For thus, each Regiment sent its type to show 
Some fitting token of funereal woe ; 
And when, to end the vast array, 
Hussar and Lancer lined the way, 
The wailing Piper, next, a pibroch blew 
And coronach that thrilled the soul of Feeling through ! 


*Twas not the pomp, the banner nor the plume, 
Nor all which glorifies a Warrior’s tomb, 

That touch’d with superhuman power 

The awful pathos of that deathless hour. 
*Twas moral grandeur !—’twas the true sublime 
Of sacred nature soaring out of time, 
And drinking in from Worlds which Faith can see, 
The inspirations of eternity. 
And one such moment grasps an age of life, 
With more than poetry and passion rife ; 
Making us feel immortal instincts rise, 

And claim celestial kinship with the skies. 





